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dominant in the Balkans, had it not been for the intervention of
the other European Powers. Simultaneously, British opinion was
alarmed 'almost to the point of panic'1 by the Amir of Afghani-
stan's leanings towards the dynamic Russians rather than the
seemingly irresolute British. While Britain embarked upon the
Second Afghan War to reassert her authority in this vital quarter,
her apprehensions extended also to the Persian Gulf, and Lord
Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, proclaimed that 'The people of
this country will never allow Russian influence to be supreme in
the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris'. Britain had for sixty years
been steadily establishing her authority over the Arab sheikhdoms
of the Persian Gulf: first using her good offices to put down piracy
and the slave-trade; then arranging for the submission of disputes
between the sheikhs to the British Resident at Bushire, who thus
became virtually ruler of the Gulf; and finally in 1869 persuading
the sheikhs of the Trucial Coast to undertake not to make any
territorial concessions or enter into agreements with any govern-
ment other than Britain. Following the Russian scare of 1878,
this 'exclusive agreement' was extended to the sheikhs of Bahrain
and Qatar when treaties with them were renewed in 1880, with the
additional proviso that they should not accept any diplomatic or
consular representatives, except with the approval of Britain. In
1885, after a further Russian annexation to the very borders of
Afghanistan, war between the two Great Powers was narrowly
averted, and British apprehensions once more inflamed. Curzon,
at thirty years of age a budding British authority on the Middle
East, could in 1889 express the moderate view that Russian move-
ments in the direction of India were designed, not for conquest,
but to draw British attention from her real objectives in the Bal-
kans;2 but three years later, having been appointed Under-
secretary for India, he wrote: 1 should regard the concession by
any Power of a port upon the Persian Gulf to Russia (that dear
dream of so many a patriot from the Neva or the Volga) as a
deliberate insult to Britain, as a wanton rupture of the status quo,
1 K. W. B. Middleton observes that 'As a maritime Power, with compara-
tively weak land-forces, Britain has always been particularly nervous about the
frontier of her Indian possessions, by far the most valuable and important part
of her subject empire. She has therefore tended to magnify out of proportion to
reality any development which could conceivably constitute a threat to Indian
security.' (Britain and Russia (1947), 11).
2 cf. W. E. Wheeler, m Journal of the Roval Central Asian Society. XXI (1934),
596 f.